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worthy of our particular, atfentipajljut works of fiction 
are the neatly arranged flower-garden, where a sweet 
odour breathes continually aground. We recline upon 
beds of violets and : roses, and listen to the gentle mur- 
muring of the cascade down its sloping declivity. By 
fiction, virtue and vice may be represented in their true 
characters — set before us in such a way as to excite the 
proper emotions of approbation and dislike, and : be always 
accompanied, the one with due rewards, the other with 
adequate punishments. But there is, another department 
of literature with which fiction, is intimately connected; 
and which to some is the source of the highest intellec- 
tual pleasure which bur nature perhaps is capable of 
enjoying— and that is poetry. Poetry— lovely poetry — 
descends upon us in the hour of our pleasures to exalt 
and elevate our feelings. In sweet and holy communion 
she holds converse with us, shedding a foretaste of hea- 
ven's enjoyment upon our minds, and stilling and smooth- 
ing the perturbation of our thoughts into a mild and a 
halcyon calm. Philosophy and science are the sterner I 
beings with whom at times we associate for instruction; 
but poetry is the sweet companion of our recreations 
coming down upon us in angelic mildness, and giving to 
all sublunary things an investfture of purity and delight. 
And how closely is fiction connected wjth poetry-- 

" The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to heav'n, 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name." 

With fiction the mind of the poet peoples all his ideal 
abstractions. Every thing around him teems with objects 
that furnish food for his imagination, and he either creates 
new groups of images with which to chequer his scenes, 
or those that do exist he puts together in new shapes, 
and diversifies by ever-varying alternations. The poet, 
however, has fiction more completely at his command. 
He is not subject to the same restrictions as the essayist 
or the moral writer. The wilder and more improba'ble 
are the scenes which he describes, the higher spirit of 
poetry sometimes does he breathe; while he who writes 
for instruction must keep verisimilitude always before 
his view, otherwise his object will be defeated," from the 
deception being too glaring not to be continually per- 
ceived. In Shakespeare and Milton a great many of the 
characters are fictitious, but then we know all along that 
they are so, and we read them merely for the exquisite- 
ness of the poetry ; but it would detract very much from 
the pleasure that we feel in reading any of the novels of 
Scott, if the conviction were constantly intruding upon 
us that no such events occurred in the particular manner 
in which they are related ; for though when we close the 
volume, the consciousness that it is in great part fiction 
will return, yet the events are so like what might really 
have happened, that, unwilling to deprive ourselves of 
the pleasure we experienced, we take refuge in their 
probability, and almost believe them to be true ; and thus 
insensibly the moral of the tale steals into our minds, and 
though afterwards we may be somewhat sceptical as to 
the truth of the facts, yet our judgment has long since 
decided upon the validity of the precept. The chief 
thing then to be attended to by writers of fiction is to 
keep probability always before them—not turning aside 
to introduce fine descriptions of scenes which have not 
in them the possibility of being real. Such things in 
Stories of fiction are what the golden apples were to 
Atalantaj for though she gained possession of the fruit, 
yet, by stooping to obtain them, she was conquered in 
the race. ^ jj_ 



MEETINGS OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

THE DISCOVERIES IN GEOLOGIC*!. SCIENCE CORROBORATIVE 
OF THE TRUTHS 0? .REVELATION, 

From the Address delivered by Dr. Lloyd, Provost of 
Trinity College, at the opening Meeting of the British 
Association in the Rotunda, we copy the following ob- 
servations on the discoveries which have lieen made in 



Geological science. ; The sound, philosophic, yet scrip- 
tural, sentiment, which pervades this elegant effusion of 
a man of science, must commend it to the judgment, as 
well as to the best feelings, of every individual who has 
even for a moment reflected on the important and inte- 
resting inquiry to which it refers. 

Of the Association itself, its t objects, and its; con- 
struction, whereby it is fitted for the attainment of 
those objects, it must be unnecessary for me to offer 
any explanation in this, assembly, wherein all this is so 
well understood : but it may not be so generally known, 
because it can scarcely lie believed, that without tbose 
walls there are to be found individuals, though I hope not 
many, who regard your exertions with something like 
painful apprehension ; finding themselves unable to recon- 
cile the discoveries which have been made in a certain 
department o f science, to which your attention is here 
invited, to: their views, of the Mosaic history. With these 
apprehensions it would bemy wish to deal tenderly, if I 
could but learn how to respect them. I mean not to in- 
sinuate that such persona could propose to restrict the in- 
vestigation of trtyth, in any of the avenues which may be 
supposed to lea$ to its possession ; or that they could pos- 
sibly think that we should suppress any of the discoveries 
which have beeri made, however alarming in their view of 
them ; for this would be (to use the language of Bacon,) 
" Deo per mendacium yraiificari." But I do mean to assert, 
and I do assert it most confidently, that they are them- 
selves to blame for that indigestion of which they com- 
plain. Happily, however, as their ailment has its source 
altogether within themselves, so also is tlie remedy within 
their own power ; and if they would condescend to permit 
me to advise, I think I could help them with a prescrip- 
tion suited to their case. I would recommend thai .they 
should proceed with more patient circumspection, or at 
least, more of self-distrust and doubting humility, both in 
their interpretation of the language of the sacred historian, 
and in the inferences which they venture to draw from 
certain discoveries which have been made in geological 
science. It may be perceived that I suspect them of 
precipitancy in drawing conclusions from views hastily 
adopted : and as they may riot he prepared to plead guilty 
to this charge, I would beg leave to ask them, have they 
indeed ascertained how far back the sacred historian had 
proposed to carry his readers in the communications he was 
commissioned to make. The answer, perhapa, will be, 
" to the ori|in of all things — to the creation of the uni- 
verse." It is true that he prefaces his history of God's 
government over his chosen people, by informing us that 
"in the beginning, God created the heavens and the 
earth :" and it seems equally certain that he here speaks 
of the original creation of all things out of nothing. This 
indeed is a great subject ; and though nothing circumstan- 
tial is here revealed to us concerning it, yet the sacred 
importance of the truth, assured to us by this single ex- 
pression, is every way suited to the prominent place 
assigned to it ; for it is nothing less than the authoritative 
statement of the first and fundamental article of all true 
religions faith. By it we are taught that self-existence is 
an attribute of the one Supreme Being, and that all things 
beside owe their existence to His unlimited power. How 
necessary it was to mankind to have an authoritative de- 
claration on this subject, we may readily convince our- 
selves, by adverting to the errors into which the most 
celebrated men of all antiquity had fallen, who presumed 
to speculate on these matters so far beyond the reach of 
human reason, without other guidance. Among these 
erroneous opinions, or rather among those wild conjec- 
tures, we find the following — that matter was eternal •. 
that the Deity was the soul of the world ; agreeably to 
which, the material frame of nature was to be regarded as 
his body, and not as his work : with many others 
equally presumptuous. Now in this his first sen- 
tence, the inspired writer settles definitively what we are 
to believe on this subject, by stating the primary relation 
which all things in common bear to the supreme Being; 
and with this information he forbears from mixing up any 
other matter. For it will be perceived that the statement 
is made without any specification of time or other circum- 
stance ; seemingly, because no addition of this kind could 
be of use in aiding our conceptions of a truth purely reli- 
gious, or in strengthening our faith in the authority on 
which it was proposed 5 but chiefly because it was the sole 
object of the writer, in this first sentence, to claim for God 
the creation of all things whatsoever, and that this claim 
must remain unshaken, however we may decide on other 
questions which may be raised about the creation ;— such as 
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that relative to the lime when it occurred; how long be- 
fore the origin of the human race • whether all the parts 
of the universe were brtmghtinto existence simultaneously/ 
or at different and widely distant epochs* It is plain then, 
that in this place the sacred writer furnishes no helps for 
the decision of such questions. Let us look to what fol-. 
lows. In proceeding to those arrangements by which the 
earth was to be fitted for the residence and support of 
man, and the other inferior tribes by which it was then to 
be tenanted, we find him describing its preceding condi- 
tion: informing us that it was - then "without form and 
void," and that "darkness was upon the face of the deep." 
Now, I confess that this always seemed to me very like 
the description of a ruined world : and if such was the 
earth at that time, it would be difficult to suppose that it 
nad not existed long before. But this is not all. When 
he does come to the work of the six days, we find the de- 
scription of each day's work introduced by an expression 
of a particular form, and concluded by another, by which 
it appears that the original work of creation, spoken of in 
the first verse, is excluded from , the series of performances 
belonging to those days ; and if excluded, then, perhaps, 
removed to ah indefinite distance ; for h*ad it immediately 
preceded, we might naturally expect to find it spoken of, 
either as the work of the first of a series of seven days, or as 
part of the work of the first of the six days. This, then, 
■would seem to remove the work of original creation far 
beyond that of the re-construction of the globe. It is 
true, that nothing is exhibited to our imaginations to mark 
the interval between these performances ; hut to deny that 
there was such an interval, and for that reason, would be 
to conclude about as wisely as the peasant, who supposes 
the clouds to be contiguous to the stars, because when 
looking up he discerns nothing between them. How then 
stands the case between the inspired writer and the men of 
science? From Moses it is collected by the most learned 
chronologers, that the human race has existed about six 
thousand years. According to geologists the race of man is 
coeval with the earth in its present form, and judging by the 
marks of age observable on the features Of this latter, they 
are led to the same conclusion. Again ; the geologists see 
reason to believe, that the globe, though in some different 
condition, is far more ancient than the races by which 
it is now inhabited, and the indications discoverable 
in the sacred records as far as they help to decide, are, 
as we perceive, in favour of this notion of its higher 
antiquity. But some persons may think, that the argu- 
ments here derived from the sacred records themselves are 
too weak to establish a coincidence so strict and so extensive. 
Be it so: we are under no necessity of pressing them to 
this extent. It is enough for us to show on the part of the 
cultivators of science, that they offer no contradiction what- 
soever to the sacred historian ; and on the part of the lat- 
ter, that we have his free permission to explore the won- 
ders of creation, for ascertaining whatever they may serve 
to ascertain ; whether it be the antiquity of the globe, the 
various changes it may have undergone, or the different 
purposes which it may have been made to serve, before 
that it was fitted for and delivered over to its present in- 
habitants. All we ask for the inspired historian is, that 
he should not be required to exceed his commission in 
what he records for our instruction, or be interrogated on 
subjects altogether foreign from those of which it was his 
purpose to treat. 

The same precipitancy is often to be found in the 
manner in which some men reason on those discoveries, 
which the gracious Author of our being has enabled 
us to make for ourselves among the works of his 
hands ; and the same check is to be applied. Thus, ad- 
mitting that geologists have discovered satisfactory proof 
of a fixed order of succession in many geological forma- 
tions, and that they are enabled to judge with tolerable 
accuracy as to the time they would require 1 for their accu- 
mulation by the forces now in operation, whether Neptu- 
nian or Volcanian; is it fair from this to conclude at once 
as to the time actually required; that is, as to the absolute 
age of these formations, or to ascribe to them an antiquity 
far greater than that of the human race? They may be 
of this antiquity, but it is not So established. For is it not 
reasonable to suppose that the forces concerned, though 
they should be the same in kind with those now in opera- 
tion, must, in the beginning, have acted with indefinitely 
greater energy, than now that the appetencies of matter 
for matter have been so extensively satisfied, and the prin- 
ciples themselves have become comparatively inert by satu- 
ration, and consequently the forces with which they are 
endued reduced, as it were, to a condition of equilibrium ? 
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Shall we expect 'to find the same .activity in a iieutrfl. 
salt as in its separate, elements before chemical combina- 
tion, or the same tendency to motion in a magnet, whether 
in or out of the magnetic meridian? Who can doubt that 
effects have been formerly produced on the most gigantic 
scale, in far less time than it Would take to effect the most 
insignificant changes by: the Same forces, now become com- 
paratively inert? ; It is not then because of the insuffi- 
ciency of the period included within the Mosaic history 
that any can feel themselves compelled to place certain 
formations, such as that of coal and many others, beyond 
the limits of that history ; but because of the imbedded re 
mains of plants or animals altogether different from any 
how in existence, or bow existing in the same regions of 
the earth ; or because of the number, and variety of the 
overlying formations indicative of successive epochs of 
destruction; for of such ah occurrence, on a large scale, 
Moses takes no, notice, except in the matter of the ge- 
neral deluge ; and of the extensive, I would rather say* 
of the universal dominion of the waters over the sur- 
face of the. globe, there remain to us abundant monu- 
ments independently of those brought to light by that 
ornament of this Association, Dr. Buckland, and others. 

What I insist on then is this — that when we seek God, 
through the indications of his power or his will, contained 
in his Word or in his works, we should apply ourselves to 
the task with patient self-distrust and humble reverence 
amounting to religious awe. This is the frame of mind 
which becomes us when we would approach the Father of 
Lights — and I would add, that this is the frame of mind 
which every advance in the study of his works, no less than 
of his word, is fitted to produce. In fact, it is only the 
grossly ignorant who is insensible to his own ignorance. 
The more extensive our knowledge, the.greater the num- 
ber and variety of the subjects which present themselves 
for further inquiry. The wider the sphere of illumina- 
tion, the more expanded is the surface which separates it 
from the regions of darkness; and the greater the extent 
of our intellectual domain, the more numerous the points 
in that boundary by which we -are sensibly confined. 
This- growing sense of our insufficiency adequately to 
comprehend the workings of Divine Power, serves but to 
increase the wonder excited by what is already brought 
within the compass of our discernment ; and whilst manis 
humbled, God is exalted. Can we then fail to acknow- 
ledge with the illustrious Bacon, the religions uses of na- 
tural science, when in that glowing language so peculiar 
to himself, he thus expresses his convictions. " Philo- 
sophia naturalis, post verbum Dei, certissima superstitionis 
medicina est ; eademque probatissimum Fidei alimentiim. 
Itaque ; meritd religioni donatur tanquam fidissimaancilla, 
cum altera voluntatem Dei, altera potestatem manifestat." 

Perhaps nothing can be more just than this representa- 
tion of the benefits to religion to be derived from the study 
of nature ; yet I confess that I have been still more deeply 
impressed, arid that, too, by a young gentleman of fashion, 
who, with myself, some thirty years ago, happened to join 
a party on a visit to the splendid gardens of the. Dublin 
Society. On that occasion a remark was made by one of 
the company relative to the frailty of the objects which en- 
gaged our attention, and which was mistaken by him for 
disparagement. I was glad of the mistake, as it drew from 
him an expression which brought the truth home to my 
mind with so much power that I can never forget it. He 
replied that he was affected by what he saw, in a man- 
ner widely different; for that to him "it seemed that the 
earth we inhabit, with all its magnificent furniture, no 
less wonderful in its structure than splendid in its appear- 
ance, must have been made, not for human beings, but for 
gods." I cannot suppose that in this vast assembly, there 
is an individual who does not feel the truth as well as the 
force of this sentiment thus simply expressed, or one who 
does not perceive what great support it is fitted to afford 
to the Christian faith. For it will be observed that the 
opinions which secretly lie at the root of all infidelity are 
these — -that man is not so bad, nor God so good, as the 
Gospel represents them. Now the latter of these opinions 
cannot for a moment withstand the force of the observation 
here alluded to ; for it must naturally occur to every mind 
capable of the least reflection, that if such is the lavish 
bounty of the Creator to his creatures, in this their present 
state of alienation and hostility, there can be no a priori 
reason whatsoever, for suspecting that the promises of the 
Gospel, however magnificent, are delusive, which have 
been made to the same objects of his bounty, after that by 
the divine teaching they shall be fitted for their true en- 
joyment. 



